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contemporaries. It saved him, too, from the exaggerated
respect of philosophy by scientists ignorant of it. He
immediately appreciated George Boole's treatise on The
Mathematical Analysis of Logic which had recently been pub-
lished and is now considered to contain the foundation of
the modern science of mathematical logic. Though he
was encouraged by the professors Forbes, Kelland and
Hamilton, he had little to do with the students. His
behaviour continued to be gently eccentric. He dressed
very neatly, but would not wear starched clothes or gloves,
and travelled third class on the railway because he preferred
hard seats. He was often silent at table, or played with the
finger-glasses in order to observe optical effects. Maxwell
believed in training the senses, and considered dullness of
sense-perception a bad sign in a man.
Forbes allowed him the privilege of using his private
scientific apparatus. After Maxwell had met Nicol he
extended his researches with polarized light. Fresnel and
Brewster had explained that unannealed glass ought to
show the phenomenon of double refraction. This is due to
differences in elasticity in a transparent material along
different directions. When a ray of light falls on such a
material it is split into two rays, one of which follows the
line of least elasticity and the other the greatest. The light
vibrations in the rays are also sorted into two planes
respectively at right angles to each other.
Hence the paths of the rays may be used to reveal the
elasticities in various directions. In normally uniform
materials such as annealed glass the elasticities are the same
in all directions. If such materials are submitted to strains
by unannealing or pressure the elasticities along various
directions are changed. When he was seventeen Maxwell
suggested that double-refraction might be used for tracing
strains produced by pressure in transparent materials such
as gelatine. In recent years Professor E. G. Coker has
converted this technique into an important branch of
engineering. Models of complicated engineering struc-
tures are made in gelatine and submitted to loads propor-
tional to those that the structures will receive in practice*